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Plate l.*-*The 1932 India Olympic Delegation. 

5 picture was taken during the Parade of Nations at 
ning Ceremony in the Olympic Stadium. 

:iShah, Captain ■ of ■ the Olympic Champions in FieM^ 
) is the flag- bearer. The first row (left to right) includes 
j7man of the Indian Hockey Federation, E. W. Mumby^ 
nd trainer of the Indian Olympic Athletics team and 
)ta. Assistant Manager of the Hockey Team. Mervyn 
captain of the Track Team, heads the left column of 


Foreword 

^ The ancient Greeks made their Olympic 
Games a national Institution of the high- 
est religious, social and cultural signific- 
ance. The reason for this emphasis was 
toe fact that they knew that Track and 
Field Athletics were worthy of time, 
thought and effort; because through com- 
peting the athletes developed strength, 
graceful bodies and abounding health. 
The spectators as well as the athletes found 
the_ contests a source of great pleasure; 
while the artist found inspiration in the 
performance of the graceful bodies. 

The value given to the Modern Olympic 
Games is growing more and more like that 
given by the ancient Greeks. Students in 
particular are coming forth to carry India’s 
laurels in the Modern Ol 3 anpic Games. 
Along with them are a host of excellent 
men and women who see for India, the 
land of the great out-of-doors, the in- 
measurable good that can come to her peo- 
ple socially, physically and morally through 
a vast, well conducted and scientifically 
planned programme for constructive athle- 
tics as given in this book. 

In India coaches and trainers are exceed- 
ingly scarce. This book by Mr. G. H. 
Ayers, M. A., Track and Field Athletics 
coach at South Pasadena High School, 
Gmif ornia, U. S. A. and coach of the 1932 
Indian Olympic Athletics Team will be 
very welcome. It is also a very timely 
book, because there are many young men 



starting- some of the newer events such as 
the pole vault, javelin and discus and Mr. 
Ayers has very carefully covered them all. 

The athlete of many years, as well as 
the beginner, will find this book just the 
thing that he has been looking for. Short 
simple sentences, the use of pictures for 
illustrations, detailed descriptions of every 
movement in all events, plus an exhaustive 
carefully planned week by week training 
outline makes this book just the thing that 
the athlete will want with him when he 
goes to the field. 

In the Introduction Mr. Ayers has used 
the statement “The difference between a 
champion and an ordinary athlete is his 
ability to master the details of the form for 
the event”. Having seen Mr. Ayers at work 
with Mervyn Sutton, the 110 metres High 
Hurdler from India, I know that he fully 
believes the above to be true. In a short 
period of a few weeks Mr. Ayers corrected 
many of Sutton’s faults, and taught him 
the correct form in a very thorough-going 
manner. His work with Sutton was amaz- 


For athletes who will combine Part I 
and Part II of the book the results are cer- 
tain. I wish that this book had been 
out in India 10 years ago. 

E. W. Mumby, M. A., 

Coach and Manager, 

’s Xth. Olympiad 
Athletics Team. 




INTRODUCTION. 

The book on track and field events has 
been written as a result of the need evi- 
♦ denced by the 1932 Olympic Team from 
India, and as a result of report on track 
athletics in India made by Mr. E. W. 
Mumby, Indian Olympic Committeeman. 

. The instruetions are designed for athletes 

m their first four years of track experi- 
ence. The forms described are those which 
produced the best results in the United 
States from 1922 to 1932. Each chapter 
ot Fart I deals with some particular event 
pving instructions on the details necessary 
to make the best form. Sample training 
schedule for each event will be found in 
Part II. 

The pictures used as illustrations were 
chosen to give particular suggestions on 
good and bad features observed in cham- 
pions. Each picture should be studied in 
detail, together with the written instruc- 
tions. 

“The difference between a champion and 
an ordinary athlete is his ability to master 
the details of the form for the event.” 


G. H. Ayers. 

South Pasadena, 
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CHAPTER I— Sprinting. 

The Start. 

Dig your holes approximately 6" deep 
and in position so that the knee of the 
back leg is opposite the ball of the other 
foot. Be sure that the backs of the holes 
are perpendicular. At the command, 
“come to your mark,” take a position in 
the holes so that the thigh (from hip to 
knee) of the back leg is straight up and 
down, and so that the hands are directly 
below the shoulders. At the command 
“get set,” shift the weight forward, 
moving the shoulders about 6", then raise 
the body so that the knee of the back leg 
is about 6" from the ground. Take a deep 
breath on this command and hold it until 
after the start. The eyes should be focussed 
on a point some 10 yards down the lane. 

At the command “go,” there will be 
several body actions that need to take 
place at exa,ctly the same time. The runner 
will push with both feet against his holes 
at the same time. (The following descrip- 
tion is written for a runner who starts 
naturally with his right leg as the back 
leg). Reverse “left” and “right” in the 
directions for the boy who naturally uses 
his left leg back. The left arm will swing 
forward and up with a very violent jerk, 
while the right arm remains without any 
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into it. As soon 
as the force of the legs has been osed im ' 

against the holes the right les- k nn^hAl 

Ihe -right leg- shO'Uld meet the ground 

approximately 8'^ in front of the staSg 

The next five strides should be used in 

farSnl the^lfn^f disre- 

garamg the effort required. The rig'ht 

arm should drive forward with a vlrv 

definite swing on the 2nd stride. The bod? 

lean should be well forward and the feet 

should jab the track with a harrf rlT-ir! 

rest of the first iivT stride 

the same type of motion with an exlgoS 

tto of tte My® ®“- 

The build-^p^ 

wSh is that in 

which the motion of the legs is changed 
from the hard jabbing drive to one Se 
the knee and thigh are raised rather high 
and fa^ on the forward motion. The 
mam effort is changed from driving the 

ftride “Tv,? 0” each 

Stride. The arm motion changes at thp 

same Ome from the somewhat jSy mvi 

ment of fte first five strides to i wt 

SfoSiho’^lye?” -?S 

PhSe' 
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beginning of the race is mainly that the 
leg motion is more of a push and pull 
combination than merely a push effect 
It should be noted here that the knees 
come higher on the forward swing during 
the build-up” than during any other part 
of the race. The "drive” will account for 
the first ten yards and the "build-up” form 
will be used for the next thirty yards. 
The length of the stride gradually increases 
from the second stride reaching its great- 
est length at about the 35 yard mark. 

The 100 yards Dash. 

Any sprint race for the first forty yards 
should be run with the same style. No person 
alive can continue 100 yards putting out 
the maximum energy required in the first 
forty yards of the race, as described above, 
and maintain that rate of speed. This 
fact was recognized by Charles Paddock 
when he was establishing numerous world 
records. Paddock therefore planned his 
races so as to reach his maximum speed at 
about the forty yard mark and to continue 
through the rest of the race merely main- 
taining that speed. 

The “Relaxed or “Coasting” form.” 

The runner should have reached his 
maximum speed at the forty yard mark. 
The problem for the balance of the race 
is to hold that speed. The speed is main- 
tained by changing the leg action from 



a high knee lift to a lower sweep of the 
knee in the forward stroke with a slightly 
longer r^ch of the foot. This may be 
--™._.,Jas changingfrom the usual sprin- 

The change 


described as changing from the usual sprin- 
ting form to a gliding from. Th. 

IS accomplished by forcing the shoulders 

forward and allowing the arms to take a 
relaxed and slightly lower position. 
Most sprinters will have difficulty in 
realizing that they may continue at the 
same rate of speed with this relaxed 
position. The amount of effort required 
wll seem greatly lessened than during the 
This phase of sprinting 

IS difficult for any runner to learn as it 
requir^ perfect mental control over the 
entire body. Note here the changes in the 
position of ^the body, the arms, and the 
legs in the start,” “build-up,” and the 
last portion of the race are made very 
gradually and are noticeable only to those 
persons trained in track work. 

The Finish. 

Most runners can hold their speed with 
the relaxed form for about forty to fiftv 
yards. The position of the body ^11 prob^ 
ably have become too erect W efficient 
sprmting during this time, and there will 
Probably be a slight loss of speed nearing 
the eighty 3^rd mark. In order to over- 
come this tendency and to be certain that 
every ounce of energy is put into the race, 
a form very much like the “build-up” 



portion of the race may be used to good 
advantage in the last twenty yards. 

Changing from the relaxed position back 
to the “build-up” position, the shoulders 
are again forced forward, the arms are 
raised, the knee action is raised, and every 
ounce of energy is thrown into an effort to 
reach a higher speed. The change of body 
position is accomplished gradually, but the 
energy should be put out with a sudden 
burst. The intense effort may be continued 
to the tape providing the runner does not 
lose his rhythm and form in what is gen- 
erally known as a “tie up.” This fault is 
merely a loss of control of the muscles. 
No runner should ever allow himself to 
lose control of his form so that his muscles 
“tie up.” 

The final break for the tape is made in 
the last stride of the race and is accomp- 
lished by throwing the shoulders forward. 
Plate 2 shows the finish of the 200 metre 
final race at the Oljmipic games in Los 
Angeles. Tolan of United States is shown 
in his last stride breaking the tape. Notice 
how far forward his body is leaned con- 
trasted with the other runners, and how 
he has not jumped from the ground and 
thrown his hands towards the heavens as 
many sprinters do. 
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The 200 yards dash. 

The first forty yards of the 220 yard race 
run the same as in the 100 yard dash, 
position should be acquired 
ai. the forty yard mark as before. The 
sprinter should gradually let out more 
energy without change of form at the 
eighty yard mark. This caution is given 
to avoid loss of speed which is natural to 
the relaxed from if the runner is not 
careful. The relaxed position should be 
continued to the 175 yard mark. It will 
take much discipline and practice on the 
sprinter^ to hold a fast pace 
with the relaxed position over such a lon^ 
distance. A burst of energy should be 
put on at the 175 yard mark as at the 
eighty yard mark in the I’^O yard dash. It 
will be physically impossible for most 
printers to carry this burst all the way 
to the finish tape. It may be possible to 

about 

twenty-five yards, so plan to relax as much 
as possible and yp hold good form for the 
mst twenty yards of the race. It is ex- 
tremely difficult to realize that the sprinter 
may relax m the last portion of this race 
Without loss of speed* 

•11 b-ook at Plate 2 again to observe the best 
illupration of this fact seen in modern 
sprint racing. Simpson of United States, 
running in Lane 3. has put on his burst of 
peed at the 175 yard mark and has prac- 
tically exhausted himself with some fifteen 



Plate 2.— Finish of the 200 metre Dash-Finals, 1932 Olympics. 

^ Tolan of the United States is the winner with Simpson of the 
United States, second ; Metcalfe of the United States, third ; 
Jonath of Germany,' fourth; Berra of the Argentine, fifth ; and 
Walters of South Africa, sixth. 
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yards left in the race. He, concentrat- | 

ing on holding his form, finished the race 
relaxed and in second position. Metcalfe ! 

of the United States, running in the second 
lane, put on his burst of speed at the same 
time as Simpson. He “tied-up” ten yards 
from the finish when his intense effort 
caused his loss of form, receiving 3rd 
place by barely nosing out Jonath of 
Germany who is in Lane 6. Looking at 
the picture closely you will see the differ- 
ence in the body position and muscle tense- 
ness between Metcalfe and either Tolan 
or Simpson. Notice in the same picture 
that Jonath is continuing his burst with 
the tape only five yards away. Berra of 
the Argentine, running in lane four, and 
Walters of South Africa, running in lane 
five, have extended themselves beyond 
their own ability so that neither has the 
necessary energy left for the final portion 
of this race. Berra is maintaining his 
form with a better style than Walters. 


CHAPTER 2 


i? 


tv, 


If. 

‘fk 

lli 


Middle Distance Running, 

For the experienced runner the quarter 
mile race is truly a dash and should be run 
on the same principle as the 220 yard race. 
E’or the beginner it will be better to run 
this race on the principle of the distance 
run. 

For most racers it will be advisable to 
use the same “start” and “build-up” as 
given in Chapter 1 for the sprints. At 
the forty yard mark a change is made 
into the relaxed position, 'fiie position 
of the arms should be comparatively 
low. The body should be leaning forward, 
the stride should be long and easy. The 
heel and the ball of the foot are on the 
same level at the moment of contact with 
the track. Eastman of United States 
finishing in 2nd position in the 400 metre 
Olympic finals as shown by Plate 3 illust- 
rates this form. Close observation of the 
picture will show no tenseness of the 
muscles of the legs, arms or shoulders. 

It will be a surprise to the inexperienced 
runner to know that he can maintain a 
satisfactory rate of speed with a very 
comfortable relaxed position. The ability 
to cover ground with least effort, after 
having built up speed, will determine 
whether or not a boy will be satisfactory 
material for distance racing. 
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Finish of the UO yard race. 


At about the SOO yard mark the runner 
should move into a position about two 
strides bEck of the leader, providing of 
course the pace has been fast enough dur- 
ing the first of the race. To secure 
this position it may be necessary to put out 
considerable energy at the 300 yard mark. 
If this has been necessary the runner 
should plan to relax after the burst of 
energy. At the 400 yard mark he should 
put on a sprint similar to the 176 yard 
position in the 220 yard race. Such a sprint 
will last 20 yards and the last twenty 
yards of the race will be run in a relaxed 
position. 

Carr and Eastman of the United States 
taking first and second place in the 
400 metre Olympic finals as shown by 
Plate 2, ran beautifully timed races and 
both broke world records for the distance. 
The picture shows the fine form displayed 
by both runners at the finish. It was in- 
teresting to note that Carr and Eastman 
seemed much less tired at the close of this 
race than any other contestant in the race, 
although they were a full second faster 
than anyone else. 


I . 

i.V' . ■ 
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The half mile run. 

.Kie principle set forth in the quartei 
mile race applies to the half mile run with 
slight modification. The firsi 
300 yards of the race will be run exactly as 
ter mile,, only at a slower S(5 
^e relaxed position should be continued 
through the balance of the first Ian snr? 

tt * i. ‘he 2 “ap "When 

tne runner Will want to secure a nositinn 
within ten yards of the leader of the race 
The runner should plan for at iS 
160 yards in the middle of the 2nd Ian to 

^ position in order to gather 

w^n^gy for a final burst. 

tu *^°,®*y^®s of strategy used in 

should sdect the style that suits his tem- 

First, a burst of 

F^ds from the finish, is one method for the 
wy_^»can run in the lead without being 
yoraed by competition. He will secure 

B 3 before the final curve, S 
mg the lead, will go into a 
PltfP^jatainmg a speed just 
, his lead on the curve. 

straightaway 
|3 toother burst of speed to 
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to hold a position within easy striking 
distance of the leader around the last 
curve, putting on one tremendous spurt at 
the beginning of the home stretch and 
planning to make a driving sprint to the 
tape. A boy should choose the style of 
finish which fits him best physically and 
mentally. 

Pace. 

The subject of pace in the 880 yard run 
is one which the runner and his coach 
should experiment with to determine the 
speed at which the runner may take the 
first lap, considering his ability to run an 
efficient second lap. Ben Eastman of Stan- 
ford, the present world record holder in 
the 880 yards event when running a 
1 min. 52 secs, race will do his first quarter 
in 53 secs. (Hampson of Great Britain ran 
a more evenly paced race in winning the 
Olympic Championship at Los Angeles). 
For the boy who can do about 2 min. 8 secs, 
for the distance it is customary in the 
United States to run the first lap 
60 and 61 seconds. 



CHAPTER 3 

Distance Running. 

Plate 4 shows Lethineti, Finland, 1932 
Olympic champion, in the 5,000 metre race 
the back stretch in the 
third lap. Lethmen is a fine example of 
the form used by the runners from Pin- 
land. Close observation of the picture will 
hS”form^ following facts regarding 

1 . The heel and ball of the foot make 

contact with the ground at the 
same time. 

2. The knee distinctly leads the for- 

W8.rd motion of tho Ics*. This nc- 
tion is very rapid. ac- 

ward With a relaxed motion, (In 
the picture Lethinen has just rais- 
ed the right knee on the forward 
motion and is about to swins* the 
lower part of that leg forward.) 
You wifi notice that this motion 
occurs before the left foot has left 
the ground. 

4. The chest is expanded. 

5. The arins are kept up and out from 

ttie chest, (notice that this is done 

^^0“ Sweden in 
2nd and 3rd positions.) 




Plate 4.-0 d the curve of the third lap-5,000 metre Race— 1932 

Olympics. 

Lethinen of Pmland is leading, followed Ly Ny and Petterson 
°A Zealand fourth, Virtinan of 
Finland fifth, Hilihouse of Australia sixth. Hill of the United 
States IS indicated by the arrow. wmieu 
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The shoulders swing just enough to 
maintain the balance, and the 
arms swing with them just enough 
to allow the runner to maintain 
his poise. 

The form as displayed by the Finns dif- 
fers from that usually seen in the United 
States. The results obtained by this form 
are especially noticeable in the fact that 
the Finns finished their races without vis- 
ible signs of fatigue. One of the out- 
standing examples of fi-eshness at the 
finish during the entire games was Iso- 
Hollo, Olympic champion in the 3,000 metre 
steeple-chase. 

The arrow in the picture points to Hill 
of the United States who captured 2nd 
place in the race. Hill exemplifies the 
form commonly used in the United States. 
From the picture you will note that the 
lower part of the leg and knee springs for- 
ward together as shown by Hill’s left leg. 
The runner reaches forward and strikes 
the track with the ball of the foot, the 
arms are carried down from the shoulders, 
the hands swing at about hip height, and 
the runner is high off the ground during 
each stride. 

In distance running, a uniform pace has 
been favoured by the best runners of the 
past twenty years. For example, Kucos- 
skinski of Poland in setting a new record 
in the 10,000 metre race, during the Olym- 
pics varied only 3/5 of a second in the time 
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made for the individual laps with the 

last lap. Nurmi 
of Finland and Joie Ray, former American 
distance champion, planned to run with a 
variation of not more than one second per 
lap m a race as short as one mile. 

A beginning distance runner should ex- 
periment with his pace, finding the best 
speed he can run the distance, and grad- 
ually increasing this rate as his ability and 
experience will permit. 

Virtanien of Finland was in 5th position 
at the moment the picture was taken and 
he is just beginning the sprint to pass 
Savidan of New Zealand. 






Plate 5.--Sexton of the United States. OlvmDic 
Ghampiomn the Shot Put, at the beginninf ^ 


CHAPTER 4. 


The Shot Put. 

The shot put and discus throw require far 
more science and _skili than is usually re- 
cognized by the ordinary track enthusiast. 
An athlete, in the shot put, should expect 
to spend two seasons before he masters the 
form, and he should expect to be able to 
improve that form for the next six or 
seven seasons. Leo Sexton and Harlow 
Rothert of the United States, winners of 
first and second places in the 1932 Olym- 
pics, reached their greatest heights two 
years after graduation from their univer- 
sities. 

Plate 5 shows Sexton at the beginning 
of his put. Note the manner in which the 
thumb and little finger balance the shot in 
the hand with the weight of the shot on 
the upper portion of the hand. Note also 
that the right elbow is distinctly down 
from the shoulder. The elbow, in a per- 
fect position, will be directly under the 
shoulder point. The next movement of 
Sexton will be to swing the left foot for- 
ward across the ring throwing the left 
shoulder and arm in rhythm with the leg, 
and giving a forward hop with the right 
leg. Sexton has his left hand raised too 
high for the most efl^ective use in the next 
position. 

The Set Position. 

The right foot should remains a close to 
the ground as possible on the hop. The 




right foot at the end of the hop will meet 
the pound just an instant ahead of the 
lett, (almost at the same time.) The right 
heel will support some weight while the 

i ^ ground, (a common 
tault of shot-putters is to land on the right 
toot, lose all forward speed, then attempt 
to push the shot,) The right arm, shoulder 
to elbow should bein a vertical plane, with 
the trunk of the body bent to the right so 
that the muscles of the left side are extend- 
ed and those of the right side contracted 
as far as possible. This will leave the 
right shoulder decidedly lower than the 
lett, and the left arm raised to restore the 
bmance. The right knee will have some- 
what more bend than the left. The feet 
will land so that a line drawn from the ball 
of the right through the ball of the left 
will extend in the direction the shot will 
be put. The head should be held as erect 
as possible. The shot will be lowered to a 
position about an inch downwards and 
away from the neck as the weight of the 
body settte on the feet, as shown in the 
picture. This is accomplished by lowering 
the right elbow. 

The set position is now established. This 
position should be reached for an instant 
on the_ way from the beginning position 
shown m the picture to the final delivery. 
A correct set positionis absolutelyneces- 
pry to a good shot putter. It will be 
better for those who do not reach a correct 
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set position to eliminate the hop prepara- 
tory to this position. The importance of 
the correct style at this point cannot be 
overly stressed. 

The Reverse. 

The set position is the beginning of the 
reverse, in which the energy of the athlete 
is transformed into speed and height of 
the shot. The reverse is started by raising 
the shot just past the right ear, at the 
same time changing the position of the 
trunk of the body from the right bend to 
an erect position. Co-ordinated with this 
change but starting an instant later is a 
push up and slightly forward with the 
right leg. The left leg serves as the pivot 
for the reverse and remains in contact with 
the ground until after the shot has left 
the hand, when it leaves the ground with 
a backward swing. The shot is pushed up 
and over the head (not past the face as 
many athletes do). The trunk of the body 
continues past an erect position to a left- 
bend stance. When the right leg has im- 
parted all its energy to the put, the right 
foot will leave the ground and hop to a 
spot almost where the left foot had been. 
The body turns through 180 degrees or 
faces the opposite direction during the 
reverse. Just as the shot is about to leave 
the hand the right wrist will be bent back- 
wards. The wrist is snapped back into a 
normal position and the energy of the 


I' 
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hand. the 

The shot should leave the hand at a 4*; 
degree angle with the ground. The right 
arm should be extended in the direction of 
the shot and the eyes should follnw tiia 
course of the ball. Ke body biSwm 
be maintained on the right foot by the left 

extended backward 

and the right arm forward with the bodv 

trunk leaning in that direction. ^ 

described above 
l-he sarae instant, and many 

fi a mome^”%1f®‘'” are only reached 
tor a moment. The motion from the bes-in- 

ning of the put to the conclusion of the 
reverse should be smooth and rhythmic 
The only object of the hop is to gain sS 
for the ball, and if it fails to do that^ifh 
maximum efficiency it is not accomplish 

SnndTwfi, ®^P®"®nced athletes havf 
found that they may start the form with a 
faij^.^egree of relaxation in the mSes 
and tighten dl the muscles of the body at 
the set position. The reverse is an exnlo 
smn of this energy in legs. truS arms 
shoulders, and wrist with the speed’ of the 
hop, all imparted to the shot. 

Boys who are beginning to learn the 

mastersuchacom- 

withSAU— -^^rd work 
with intelligent study will accomplish the 


i' 
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CHAPTERS. 

The Discus Throw, 

Discus throwing is another coxnplwat^ 
form in which the athlete imparts to tne 
discus all the energy he can gather wniri- 
ing, and by use of arms legs and body. 
The improvement of this event among 
Athletes in the United States the past ten 
years has been remarkable as well as m the 
shot put. The form described in this 
chapter is one used by many (butjiot all) 
leading discus throwers in 19S2, best ex- 
emplified by Anderson of the United States, 
Olympic record holder and champion. 

The Whirl. 

Plate 6 shows Bausch of the Unit^ 
States in a set position on the throw in 
which he set a new discus record in the 
decathalon as apart of his establishment of 
a new Olympic standard for the ten event 
test. Bausch was formerly a star discus 
thrower in university competition, to ar- 
rive at the position in the picture, "^^oh 
started facing the back of the circle wmh 
feet lined up nearly at right angles to nis 
proposed direction of throw. After swing- 
ing the arms to secure balance, the leit 
foot is moved 18" to 24" toward the centre 
of the circle, and at the same time the 
shoulder and arm lead the whirl oi the 
body. The body spins on the lett toot 
until it has turned through half a circle, 



hand* 

_ The shot should leave the hand at a 45 
degree angle with the ground. The right 
arm should be extended in the direction of 
the shot and the eyes should follow the 
course of .the ball. The body balance will 
be maintained on the right foot by the left 
leg and the left arm extended backward 
and the right _ arm forward with the body 
trunk leaning in that direction. ^ 

■ Many of the motions described above 
take place_ at the same instant, and many 
of the positions^descrioed are only reached 
for a moment. The motion from the begin- 
mng of the put to the conclusion of the 
reverse should be smooth and rhythmic 
The only object of the hop is to gain speed* 
for the bali.^and if it fails to do that with 
maximum efficiency it is not accomplishing 
d:s purpose. Experienced athletes have 
found that they may start the form with a 
fair degree of relaxation in the muscles, 
and tighten all the muscles of the body at 
the set position. The reverse is an explo- 
energy in legs, trunk, arms, 
shoulders, and^ wrist with the speed of the 
hop, all imparted to the shot. 

beginning to learn the 
shot-put technique should not be discour- 
aged if they fail to master such a com- 
plicated event in a^ month. Hard work 
with intelligent study will accomplish the 


CHAPTER 5. 

The Discus Throw. 

Discus throwing is another complicated 
form in which the athlete imparts to the 
discus all the energy he can gather whirl- 
ing, and by use of arms legs and body. 
The improvement of this event among 
Athletes in the United States the past ten 
years has been remarkable as well as in the 
shot put. The form described in this 
chapter is one used by many (but not all) 
leading discus throwers in 1932, best ex- 
emplified by Anderson of the United States, 
Olympic record holder and champion. 

The Whirl. 

Plate 6 shows Bauseh of the United 
States in a set position on the throw in 
which he set a new discus record in the 
decathalon as apart of his establishment of 
a new Olympic standard for the ten event 
test. Bauseh was formerly a star discus 
thrower in university competition. To ar- 
rive at the position in the picture, Bauseh 
started facing the back of the circle with 
feet lined up nearly at right angles to his 
proposed direction of throw. After swing- 
ing the arms to secure balance, the left 
foot is moved 18" to 24" toward the centre 
of the circle, and at the same time the left 
shoulder and arm lead the whirl of the 
body. The body spins on the left foot 
until it has turned through half a circle. 




when the right foot is placed on the 
ground and the weight transferred to that 
foot. The spin continues on the right foot 
through another half circle when the left 
foot IS placed on the ground. The diagram 
shows the correct foot position. 

Note:— That all foot marks are in a straight line 
ana on a diameter of the discus ring*. This is the 
posit^n^shown in the picture, and is the Set Position 
for the discus throw. 

The Set Position. 

The picture illustrates many desirable 
featoes of a good set position. Note that 
the f eet are planted solidly on the ground, 
the right knee has a good bend with the 
left somewhat less. The crotch is over a 
point half way between the feet. The 
body IS twisted to the right with the 
muscles of the trunk tightened. The left 
pm IS kept shoulder high. The right arm 
is completely bpk as far as it will go. 
This position will serve as the beginning 
of the reverse as it did in the shot put. 
M muscles should be tightened or set at 
this instant. 

TheReverse. 

The reverse is started by a pull of the 
discus together with a push forward of 
the right shoulder. This is followed im- 
mediately by a twisting of the muscles of 

® straightening out 
of the right leg, a pushing of the left leg 
backward. The pull of the discus con- 
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tinues. When these movements are co-ord- 
inated, the body will be turned to the left 
through half a circle so violently that the 
feet will leave the ground, and the right 
foot will come into position in approximate- 
ly the same spot where the left foot had 
been. The right hand will hold the discus 
until it is in the same line as the body 
was in advancing across the ring. The 
arm should speed up materially in the last 
4 feet prior to releasing the discus. The 
final release is made over the forefinger, 
and thediscus whirls in a clockwise manner 
in the air. The release is accompanied by 
a quick pull of the hand to the left (mainly 
a wrist motion). It is advisable to con- 
tinue this snap through to a place where 
the right elbow has a decided bend to it. 
Balance is maintained after the reverse 
exactly as in the shot put. 

Notes: 

The discus is properly gripped when the 
first three fingers have a good grip on the 
rim. The discus is released without releas- 
ing the tenseness in the finger. A healthy 
callous is developed by all ^scus throwers 
on their fore finger. 

Stanford University discus throwers as- 
sume a set position in which the knees are 
bent much more than in Plate 6 and the 
discus is not so far back but much closer 
to the ground. Krenz of Stanford, former 
world’s record holder, started his reverse 
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with the discus within 9" of the ground 
He could consistently better 150 feet with- 
out the use of a whirl* 

The sole reason for the whirl is to deve- 
lop centrifugal force due to the discus 
revolving with the arm extended. It is 
essential that the thrower has perfect 
control in the whirl, otherwise the whirl 
becomes useless in the reverse. A cor- 
rect set position is as essential in the 
discus throw as jn the shot put. The cen- 
trifugal force is coordinated with the 
energy of the legs, trunk, arms and wrist 
to add speed and height to the “platter.” 

Long practice and constant study make 
discus throwers. Do not expect to reach 
your maximum in less than five years of 
practice. 


_ CHAPTER 6. 

I m High Jump. 

^^Forms in high jumping among American 
changed as styles in dress 
with Parisian women. Many extreme 
loriBs iiav6 b66n proposGd durins* th6 DEst 
ten years. Harold Osborne, 1924 Olympfc 
champion was the forerunner of the pre- 
sent modification. Throughout the change 

K developed a new 

style which IS known in Southern Cali- 
fornia as the Ayers form.” The form 
will be explained in detail because of its 
newness and for the purpose of this expla- 

fromuflrfSf ™ 

approach^ the bar from the 
mft, at an angle approximately 45 degrees 

be some lo/Mn 

fn ftthS Considerably closer thaS 

m other forms). The jumper will approach 
t^ bar with an easy run, striking the take 
off mark with his left foot if rLuiar 

Sf • sWke the SS 

solidly, bEll End bool tOj2*6tlieT* annl •f'kiQ 

forward as though 
step were to follow. The right 
knee however, is raised as high as posSe 

wth a strong lift. The knee shwld Sach 
ie St" W® same ?hSe 

me right foot will kick as high as tho 
jumper can force it. gn as tne 

weight of the body is raised upward hv 
lifting the shoulders and throwing both 
arms upward. The left leg and f fot add 
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the total of their spring to the upward 
lift. A slight twist of the body to the 
left off the left foot at the moment of the 
spring is necessary to prevent an illegal 
jump. Th6 entire, motioii' so far will leave 
the body with an upward movement. It is 
important that this upward sweep be 
flowed to reach its greatest height. The 
instant the right foot reaches its highest 
point, it is forced over the bar and the 
right arm is pushed up and to the left. 
The_ left arm will describe the proper 
motions if no attention is paid to it. By 
this time the body will be nearly horizontal 
and will be attaining a face down position. 
The left leg may be allowed to follow its 
natural inclinations until the body is nearly 
face downwards, when the left foot with 
a violent jerk is kicked backwards. (This 
will be toward the sky at this instant). 
The kick must be strong enough so that 
the left knee reaches a height equal to the 
left hip joint. 

An easy position may be maintained on 
the down sweep from the bar if a slight 
down push is applied to the right foot at 
the same time the up-kick is given to the 
left foot. The right hand should reach 
downward at same time. The body will 
fall either face downward or slightly on 
the right side. 

Notes. 

The important items in this form are; 
(1) a high, sweeping kick of the right foot, 
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(2) a high and somewhat violent lift of 
the shoulders, (3) careful timing in the 
beginning of the turn-over at the bar 
(most jumpers attempt to turn over too 
quickly); (4) hard upward kick of the left 
foot properly timed. When the form is 
executed perfectly, the body will be face 
downward at the moment of crossing, and 
the bar will be exactly under the centre 
line of the trunk of the body. 

High-kicking should be practiced until 
it is easy to kick at least a foot above head 
height. The head must be kept higher 
than the hips until the jumper has cleared 
the bar. This may be accomplished by 
turning the head to the left and throwing 
the left arm backward following the up- 
kick of the left leg. 

Perfect performance should allow the 
a height equal to the height 
of the right knee on its upward sweep. 
Theformis by far the most economical 
yet proposed in terms of the amount of 
energy that must be used in the spring 
from the ground. . 

winning the 

iyd2 Ulympic championship, used a form 
which approached the “Ayers’ form.” Mc- 
Naughton’s superiority over Van Osdel of 
the United States came when they were 
forced into a two hour jump-off for the 
title. Van Osdel’s form required a great 
deal more energy per jump than did Mc- 
Naughton s. 



CHAPTER 7. 


Pole Vault. 

The pole vault is the most technical and 
prooably the most difficult of the jumpine 
events, and, like the shot put and discus 
throw, requires years of practice before a 
nearly perfect form is reached. 

The run. 

The approach or run is more important 
than is usually realized in vaulting, and no 
vaulter shoidd expect to achieve a good 
bright until he has standardized his run. 
F'® “lark for the vault will be 

directly below the hand hold on the pole 
when the arms are extended above the 
head and the pole is in the vaulting box. 
The run should be 50 to 70 feet and the 
step should be so perfect that the vaulter 
can hit the take off mark if he comes down 
the runway with his eyes closed. The pole 
^ carried at the right side in the run. 
Four strid^ from the take off, the point of 
the pole IS lowered slightly as the beginning 
action of the, vault. The pole is jabbed 
into the vaulting box grasped firmly by the 
riglit hand, while the left is allowed to 
slide up the ^le nearly as far as the 
right hand. The pole will be directly 
over the head just after contact with the 
box, with the arms extended slightly less 
than full length. In rhythm with and 
directly after the jab of the pole, the right 
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knee should be raised nearly as high as the 
shoulder followed immediately with a 
swing of the right foot nearly to a vertical 
position. _ Co-ordinated with the right 
kMe lift is a definite spring or push off the 
left foot. After this leg springs from the 
ground it swings around the pole catching 
up in position with the right leg. 

The Pull-up and Hand-Stand. 

As soon as the feet have left the ground 
completely, the arms will pull hard on the 
pole. The pole will be approaching an 
erect position at the time of the pull with 
the body swinging from a normal position 
to an upside down arrangement on very 
much the same idea as a clock pendulum 
with hand position as the pivot. The 
pull up continues as the feet gain height. 
As the body turns around, the pull up 
changes naturally into a push-up from 
the pole. The last portion of the push-up 
IS the same body action as in the hand 
stand on the floor. 

The Jack-Knife and Drop. 

The action so far leaves the pole in a 
vertical position and body in a position as 
shown by Plate 7. The vaulter in this 
picture is Nishida of Japan, second place 
winner in the Olympic Games at Los 
Angeles. In the writer’s opinion, Nishida 
had the finest vaulting form displayed at 
the Games. His only fault is illustrated in 
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the picture. Note that the pole has not 
yet reached a vertical position, but Nishida 
has crossed the bar with his legs, hips and 
half the trunk of the body and he has 
relea^d his hand hold. He knocked the 

^ith his chest. 
Alter the body has reached its height 
the legs are allowed to drop first, causing 
a bending at the hips and giving the 
yaulter the same position as in a jack-knife 
in diving. After the feet have started 
downward^ and the arms have done all 
they can in the hand-stand, the hands 
should be jerked rapidly away from the 
pole and snapped up and back. This re- 
moves the chance of the elbows hitting 
the bar, as well as helping the body gain 
an ^rect position. Had Nishida dropped 
his feet a bit faster and held his pole a bit 
longer his jack-knife position would have 
been somewhat improved. 

Most young vaulters have an inclination 
to hurry their vaulting at the following 
points:— 6 

1. In the spring at the take off. 

2. Too rapid pull in the pull-up. 

3. Feet dropped too quickly, before 
greatest height is reached. 

4. Letting go of the pole too soon. 

Long hard work on running with the 
pole, on the acrobatic stunts of the gymna- 
sium and on practice for perfect form at a 
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low height is the way champion vaulters 
are made. The United States now has 
dozens of College athletes capable of 13'6", 
all of whom started vaulting when they 
entered high school. 



CHAPTERS. 

The Long Jump, 

I®™ jump will allow 

tor the best combination of running speed 

spring from the ground, 
uttle real advance in this event had been 
made until 1924 but since that time the 
number of 25 :foot jumpers has increased 
remarkably. Plate 8 shows Gordon of the 
united states, winner of the 1932 Olvmnic 
Championship. j' 

The Run. 

. before the take-off in the Ions' 

jump IS very important and an item which 
most beginning jumpers give too little at- 
tention. The run should be just long 
enough to allow the jumper to reach his 
mpimum speed at the take-off board. A 
scheme of 3 check marks is of ten used to 
insure cormct step and correct distance in 
the run. The Diagram illustrates the ap- 
proximate distance from the take-off 
board of the three check marks: 

100 ft. 90 ft. AA ft , — 


.. I ‘ 

Mark A Mark B Mark C 

Mark C is set 4 strides from the take-off 
jumpers, running at top 
speed this mark will be at a distance of 
about 24 feet. Mark B is set far enough 
from the board to allow the jumper to 
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reach his highest speed. For most jump- 
pers this distance will be about 90 feet 
from board, but each jumper should ex- 
periment with the distance until he finds 
the place which yields the best result for 
him. Mark A is placed about 10 feet back 
of Mark B. The jumper starts at Mark A, 
builds up his speed in the same manner a 
sprinter does, checks his step at Mark B; 
continues to increase his speed: checks his 
step at Mark C; and hits the take-off board 
with the correct foot on every trial. 

The Take-Off. 

The take-off from the board is the time 
at which speed and spring are combined, 
and as a result many motions take place at 
ii^stant. The directions following 
, be, for a jumper who uses his left leg 
and his jumping leg. " 

The left foot should make contact with 
the board, heel and ball of the foot togeth- 
er, and with the weight of the body 
directly over the foot. As the right foot 
swings forward from the last stride, the 
right knee is brought forward with a rapid 
motion and raised as high as the jumper 
can force it. In rhythm with the knee 
lilt, the arms are thrown upward and for- 
ward, _the shoulders are raised upward; 
the left leg imparts its utmost in spring 
with the lelt_ foot leaving the board only 
after the entire body has started its up- 
ward and forward progress. 


I 


I 


I 

Ti 
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Correct form requires such a violent 
uplift of arms and shoulders that at the 
moment of spring the weight of the trunk 
of the body is taken off the legs, and a 
smooth rhythmic change is made from 
ranning to jumping. The body should not 
bend at the hip joints, but should retain a 
nearly vertical position. 

In the air and Landing. 

_ The motion of the legs continues in the 
air, and the arms are so moved as to main- 
tain balance. The knee of the left leg will 
be raised to a height equal to the right 
knee. The legs will give the appearance 
of running in the air. When the body 
starts to come down, the chest should be 
forced forward and the arms thrown up- 
ward._ This action will keep the body from 
doubling-up at the hip joints. The landing 
may be made with one foot touching the 
ground ahead of the other, or with 
the feet together. The first form should 
result in better balance at the land- 
ing. 

In the picture, Gordon has reached his 
greatet height (some 18 feet from the 
board). Notice that his hands are well above 
his head; his body is erect from hips to 
shoulders; his knees are high and the feet 
are in stride as in running. Many jumpers 
in this position have both feet together 
and reaching forward, with their shoulders 
slightly above their hip level. To be a 






Plate 8.-—Gordon of the United States, Olympic champion 
in the long jump. 
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good jumper, practice for smoothness and 
ease while jumping 

Note: 

Reverse “left” and “right” in the direc- 
tions for those jumpers who use their 
right leg as the “jumping leg.” 


CHAPTER 9. 



iJ j The Hop Step and Jump. 

I The hop step and jump has many actions 

U - nearly identical with the long jump. The 

f II and the manner of checking the step 

t| is the same for both events. 

The Take-Off. 

The take-off is like that in the long 
j ! jump excepting the left arm will go higher 

j than the right. The change in arm action 

is for the purpose of balancing the body 
j for securing a better position for the step. 

I The Hop. 

if j As soon as the right knee reaches its 

, ’ highest position following the take-off it is 

allowed to drop downward. The right foot 
;; will be in a position similar to that of 

I Gordon’s left foot in Plate 8. The left arm 

! 1 swings down with the right knee. In the 

I ; j latter part of the hop, the right knee, 

;| i • right foot and left arm started forward 

i with a hard swing. The left leg describes 

i . ; 8, motion following the take-off merely to 

f \ balance the body. 

[ ! ; The hop is completed by landing on the 

left foot, ball and heel together, and with 
j i the body erect and directly over the left 

j foot 

i The Step. 


The step is made by completing the for- 
I ward swing of the right leg and left arm, 

1-, . ^ ^ f 





world’s 
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and forward push to the step Just as thi 
left foot leaves the ground. The shoulders 

+1^"^ 1 “ advance of 

tne_ ieit foot. In other words the bodv 
maintains a definite forward lean at the 
time of the take-off for the step. At the 
end of the step the right arm should be 
down and back, the left arm about shoulder 
height and forward. 

The Jump. 

The jump is made from the right foot 
with the_ same principles applying as 
though this were a single long jump. The 
arms are thrown upward and forward 
having come together in the swing for- 
ward. The left knee is raised as high 
as possible, and is driven forward with 

of shoulders and trunk 

ot the body raise upward with the arm 

raised to 

the position of the left in the jump. Most 
jumpersTOll find it advantagius to reach 
toward the heavens with the arms to 
in^re corr^t body position. 

Ihe landing will be made as in the long 
jump but with the feet nearly together. 

Flate 9 shows Nambu of Japan, in a 
practice jump. Nambu was the former 
world’s record holder in the long jump, 





and at the 1932 Olympic Games in Los 
Angeles won the championship in the hop, 
step, and jump setting a new world’s 
record of 51'-7". 

Note:— Reverse “left” and “right” in the direc- 
tions for those junipers who use their right foot at 


CHAPTER 10. 

The High Hurdles. 

Here is an event for the tall boy who is 
not quite fast enough to compete in a com- 
pany of sprinters nor with quite enough 
spring to enable him to high jump. But 
the boy who wishes to be a good high 
hurdler must be willing to work long and 
hard. The start of a hurdle race is like 
that of the 100 yard dash jfor the first 
15 yards, with the exception that some 
hurdlers will find it necessary to stretch 
tli6ir strido somewhat more in this race 
than they would in sprinting. If the run- 
ner will start with the same foot back in 
his mark as he uses foremost to go over 
his hurdle, his step for the first hurdle 
will come out correctly. That is, if a 
hurdler naturally favors going over a 
hurdle with his right foot first, he will use 
his right foot back when at the start 
marks. The directions given hereafter will 
be for the boy who uses his right foot 
first in hurdling. 

The Approach and Take-Off. 

As the runner approaches the hurdle, he 
must keep his body leaned forward as 
much _ or slightly more than he would in 
sprinting. The take-off for the first hurdle 
will be made from the left foot, and the 
motions that follow will be as though the 
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will drivp fni-xwo ^®S'" The left arm 

S a Love ^®^ore the take-off 

be felt in the left effort will 

be SL fori? The body will 

a motion that Seem iVv.?"®!, 
ner were trying 

shoulders fat ahead if head and 

tion. The right w Posi- 

ward and up so he kicked for- 

hurdle. The leS hand 
reach hurdle heiLt 4 
reach the hurdl?*’|i,p llff 

pulled from the grouS^tit?l 

ment thp Ipff ^ sharp move- 

5m Thtamer 

the thigh will *hat at one position 

pointing directly to^4he kf^^ Th?^-4t 
arm will be kent ,•« ‘ .he right 

back of the £dy whewf 
extended to the front ^ THa > lLd®^*n 1“ 

PicV5|,aSoS^3feS 

The hurdle and Landing. 

and raise^the1bod4 advance 

Ml >'?«“ using 

obstacle, raiing th?t 4 in cieanng the 

be 








u Coach Ayers* nrotec 

todies, illustrates the approach and 
torm over the hurdle. 
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right picture in Plate 10 shows this posi- 
tion. The object is to get the right foot 
on the ground as fast as the hurdler can 
place it there. ^ The left arm will be drawn 
to tho loft as it is forced down allowing 
enough bend at the elbow so that the left 
knee will pass without contact. The left 
knee is jerked into position over the hurdle 
so that it is directly to the left of the body 
and at the height of the crotch. The lower 
right picture in Plate 10 shows fine leg 
position. The knee is then started down 
as it advances past the hurdle, but the 
speed of the foot will be considerably 
greater than that of the knee on the down- 
ward sweep. The right arm moves for- 
ward with the left leg. The right foot 
should reach the ground within 4 feet of 
the hurdle. The lower left picture in Plate 
10 shows excellent position for the arms. 
Between the Hurdles. 

Neither arm nor leg should stop its 

instant 

throughout the hurdle clearance. The same 
shall be true ^ the hurdler lands on the 
ball of his right foot, body leaned well for- 
ward, and drives the left leg into the next 
stride. Three steps will be usid between thl 
hurdles and the runner will have but one 
object, co^nng this distance as rapidly as 
he can. Tlie form over the following ni^ 
same as that used ?ve? 
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The Finish, 

concentrate on driWn^ armfo Ti 
top speed during this disSL Th®f. 
will be very simiio,. „ the form 



Notes: 


pSa-ly KSS the''SScl ™b} ra“ 

fore races, ^ sessions and be- 

wfo/rt ‘ be 

With the foot nIan?Pd L?® not 

Most hurdlers 

the left arm and rio-ht motion of 

training. ^ this point during 

lop sSdentTeg ^ 

At the moment the rie-lit f«'^+ • %• 
above the hurdle tho ^ toot is directly 

his right foS MO the 

pointing the toes of tLt f”®*™ b? 

thus putting a tension in tu °t downward, 

foot and Ie| t*"® muscles of the 
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Practice on the techniques in this order: 
left arm, right leg, left leg, body lean, 
right leg snap down, body position, right 
arm. 

Tlie body will have no tendency to twist 
to right or left in a perfect form. The 
right arm motion will be difficult to learn 
and few hurdlers with less than two years 
experience should attempt to perfect its 
motion. 

Beginning hurdlers make a mental job 
ranning to each hurdle as though each 
barrier were the objective. Always con- 
pntrate mentally on running beyond the 
hurdle. Eemember the race ends at the 
finish tape. 

The perfection of small details, which 
comes only with long, intelligent work, 
will work, will make a superior hurdler of 
any boy with normal ability. Captain 
Mervyn Sutton of the 1932 Indian Olympic 
team is a fine example of what hard work 
Will accomplish, if the work is done under 
dir^tion of a competent coach. 

Directions given above are for hurdlers 
using the right foot first over the hurdl? 
while the pictures in Plate 10 are those of 

to yo? seems the more natural 
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CHAPTER 11 

The Low Hurdles. 

hurdler should carefully read 
Chapter 10 which deals with the ffigh Hur- 

in , tiat chaSS tlSil 'S" tg'Sl? 
of rmSg'the '’I “ capable 

good form in the low hurdleriftn oiic. ^ 
the runner to stride over tt?birrter iS 
tocontiuue with the least loss of sged o? 

The Take-off. 

will be fts b^lSeteftfJott^l 

bethesSrii„®^S,“' 

The Hurdle and Landing, 

iJtafh^^A^ is very simi- 

lar to that described for the high hJrdlS, 
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but is somewhat more rapid, due to the 
lower height to which the legs have to be 
raised. The right foot should be snapped 
to the track making contact within three 
feet of the hurdle. The left leg can be 
carnea over the hurdle and forward so 
rapidly that the body lean will be kept 
correct, and the runner will actually feel 

as though he were increasing speed at this 

point in the race. 


Between the Hurdles. 

The twentyyards between hurdles should 
be covered in seven steps. Considerable 
training will need to be done to get the 
steps between the hurdles perfect. When 
the step is perfect, and the form likewise, 
the low hurdles should be cleared so rapidly 
that an untrained observer will be unable 
to see the action of the leg’s, and arms. 

The Finish. 


As stated above, the low hurdles are 
primarily a sprint race, and the runner 
should put bs attention to reaching the 
finish tape. The form for the finish is that 
described in Chapter 1 on Sprinting. 





CHAPTER 12 

R^lciy Racing. 

Relay racing is similar to runnine- a 
pgular race over the same distance Sot! 
mg the ^art and finish of each lap where 

learned.’ Many 
forms of baton passing are in use throuo-h- 

Se tvLTo li has selected 

f sprint relays and 

one type to be used in distance relays 

Sprint Relays— the Pass. 

'Hie responsibility for a good exchan o-e 
of the baton in the sprint relays is divided 

*'>'* ■■reiver bS 

1-n turned a quarter 

uarter turn head another 

rl" Th<! recdvSwfll Se 

a mark ™ the track from the Si^^t 

mSsanSherSvi.*' 

■ Receiver . 
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The receiver extends his right hand to- 
ward the passer. When the passer reaches 
the passer’s mark, the receiver will turn 
to the left and start running at a slow 
pace. The right arm will be extended 
backward and down from the shoulder at 
a 45 degree angle. The hand should be 
held with the fingers together, thumb 
spread and the opening so formed pointed 
directly downward. The arm must be held 
rigid as the receiver gains speed. At the 
moment of contact of the baton with the 
right hand, the hand must close on the 
stick firmly, jerk it forward to position in 
front of the body where the left hand will 
grasp the baton just below the right hand. 
The transfer from right to left hand is 
made directly in front of the body. 

The passer carries the baton in his left 
hand allowing it to swing with the normal 
swing of the arms until within two strides 
of the receiver. The left arm is then ex- 
tended forward and the baton is placed 
just below the opening formed by the 
right hand of the receiver. The baton is 
forced upward intothe opening and against 
the hand by a motion of the left wrist of 
the passer. The receiver grasps the baton 
and jerks it away as described in the pre- 
ceding paragraph and the passer’s duty is 
iimslied.' 

A perfect pass is obtained when the 
passer eontmues his run at top speed, the 
receiver reaching the same speed at the 
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S” ™kes of the receiver’s ^ 

Notes, 

passer and receiver most trv nnt- 
determine which 
oi fs individual speeds. The sevpri 

likdv to ® ^ distance most 

down to not to slow 

own to get in time with the receiver iust 

atldfsS'ed'L'Sr"' ,P S 

i« tep1ed“?„‘”S ‘firt *°At 

'ST ‘'"‘f. “ «>* S/if he Sit 

call to the receiver to “go” or to “cslow 
np when about 3 strides awav aci 
ju^es their relative speeds ^ 

an the baton 

tfnr^ \ hand to insure proper posi- 

sibilitv^n*^^^+u^ u the passer’s respon- 
sibility to get the baton in the proper nosi- 
tion in the receiver’s hand. ^ 

all toam^^^ leave his lane until 

Practice exchanged their batons. 

passfnTthe bS.“ """" 

started responsible for getting 

Et the right time, and increasing 
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his pace so that the exchange is made at 
top speed. He is the one to judge where 
the passer’s mark shall be and to standar- 
dize his start so that his increase of speed 
shall be uniform. 

The receiver is responsible for helping 
the passer locate his position on the track. 

Calling to his team mate or the wearing 
of a bright colored ribbon on the right 
wrist may serve as aids. 

The receiver is responsible for holding 
his right arm and hand rigid from the 
time he leaves the Back Zone Mark until 
the baton is exchanged. He is also respon- 
sible for the protection of the baton from 
the time he takes it from the passer until 
he passes to another team-mate. Be sure j 

that you have a good grasp on the baton ' 

before jerking the arm too rapidly. j 

_ The passer should plan to run in the 
right half of his lane just before the pass 
and the receiver in the left half of the lane. j 

Distance Relays— the Pass, 

Since a distance runner is generally tired 
at the close of his race, a different style of 
exchange of the baton has been developed. 

Sole responsibility with the exception of 
one movement rests with the receiver. 

The only position the passer is responsible 
for IS the position at the finish of his race 
when he shall hold the baton in his left 
han^d, extended full length and the baton 
held vertically. 
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CHAPTER 13. 

The Javelin Throw. 

While _ Finland and Sweden have been 
dominating' the javelin throw in recent 
Olympic competitions, the United States 
has been constantly improving its men in 
this event. Finnish throwers use a form 
which differs radically from the American 
of Finland won the 
Olympic Championship with apparent 

ease. 

The Finnish Form. 

Jarvinen uses a total run of about 75 
feet. He approaches the throwing line at 
halt speed and with the javelin carried 
about head high and parallel with the 
direction of the run. At a distance back 
from the throw line great enough to allow 
• made, right foot to 

During the hop the right arm 
IS extended backwards nearly full lens'th* 
Sf the body is bent backwards; 

raised; and the weight so 
shifted that it will be back of the right 
foot 'When it completes the hop. When the 
ground the weight is 
forward; the right arm starts the 
throw of the javelin; the left arm starts 
backward. The left foot 
shortly after the right. 
The actions described above are contiimed 
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The American Form. 

longer rm^^ThP a slightly 

riXhSd: arm eiSdpd%Tt^ ^"the 
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speed is used. Preparatorv ^ *.8^ 

cross step is done as^folfow? ^ ® 

IS placed in front fp^eftfoot 

.right foot (thte oetSl iS 'Sf of the 
leg stride). The right p^ular left 
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former position with a ^ 
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throw is made by snapping the arm for- 
ward^ much in the same manner as in 
thowing a ball, at the same time turning 
the body to the left while executing the 
Reveree in the javelin throw as in the 
Shot Pul 

Your Form, 

Choose the form that seems to fit your 
natural abilities the better, and perfect it. 
The throw of the javelin is a violent snap 
in either form and a javelin thrower should 
give the strain on the throwing arm, parti- 
cularly at the elbow joint, serious consider- 
ation when choosing a form. 
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TRAINING PROGRAMMES 

Part 1 of this book has been devoted to 
directions concerning the desirable forms 
to be used in the various events on the 
track and field. The preceding chapters 
have been statements of what to do and 
how to do it. This part is devoted to 
telling when and how much to do. 

It would not be possible in the limited 
spaces of this book to give full training 
programmes for each event and covering 
a period of twelve weeks. The training 
programme for any event will vary from 
week to week. With these facts in mind, 
the second, fifth, and eighth weeks of 
training have been selected as the sample 
periods for which detailed instructions of 
each day’s work will be given. The first 
week of training in any event should be 
devoted mainly to conditioning the mus- 
cles of the athlete. Light work may be 
given with special attention to keep the 
athlete from over-doing during this week. 
Harm is more liable to be done by over- 
working during the first week than by 
under-working. 

The third and Fourth weeks of training 
should be slightly more strenuous than the 
second week. The fourth week the ath- 
lete should be allowed to try for his best 
performance in his favorite event. The 
sixth and seventh weeks should range in 
intensity between the fifth and eighth 
according to the condition of the athlete. 
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Frequent reference is made to chapters 
of part 1. If one is interested in the train- 
ing programme for a 100 yards dash man, 
he should be familiar with Chapter 1. 
Each 'training programme has its corres- 
ponding chapter in Part 1 dealing with the 
proper form for the event. Should an 
athlete be training for more than one 
event at a time, he should work out a pro- 
gramme that will contain practice in the 
various phases as indicated for the sepa- 
rate events but the combined programme 
should not be merely the addition of the 
programmes for the individual events. 



SYNOPSIS OF WEEKLY TRAINING 
PROGRAMMES FOR THE 
VARIOUS EVENTS 
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100 YARDS DASH 
Second Week of training 

Monday. Jog quarter mile. Bending 
exercises and calisthenics on the ground 
for 10 minutes. Run 200 yards at f 
speed paying attention to the arm position, 
body lean and full stride with the toes 
pointing straight ahead on each step. 

Tuesday. Jog quarter mile. Calisthe- 
nics for 5 minutes including pedalling 
while lying on the back and running-in- 
place. Work on the start, taking about 10 
starts and running out to 20 yards. Sprint 
50 yards and take the time. 

Wednesday. Jog quarter mile. Exer- 
cise to strengthen the muscles of the 
trunk for 5 minutes. Take 2 starts pay- 
ing attenion to the ‘‘drive" for the first 5 
strides. Practice changing from the 
‘‘build-up’’ to the relaxed position as ex- 
plained in Chapter 1. 

Thursday. Warmup slowly with jog- 
ging. Use the run-in-place exercise and 
the push up from the ground. Start from 
the mark 10 times working on the “drive" 
and a change into the ‘‘build-up” position. 
See Chapter 1 for specific instructions. 

Friday. Jog just enough to get warm- 
ed up. While jogging pay attention to a 
smooth motion or arms with the stride. 


oaturday. ■ Jog quarter mile. SBrinf m 

mris and have time takem U™ tS 
drive for 10 yards, the “build-un” fnv 
and the relaxed form for the 
final 10 yards. Rest 3 minutes. SpriL 75 

the yard distance excepting 

tteXifS* will be ran with 

Fifth Week of Training 

Monday. Jog quarter mile. Re«t o 
minutes. Run 300 yards at 4- speed cor 
rectmg the faults in your form S 
m the past week, 6o bodfexemS te 
5 minutes. Run 100 yards at I 
?nf?f ^ attention to the correction of the 
faults mentioned in the 300 yards run. 

Tuesday. Warm up with jogginff an(i 
runmng-in-place. Take 6 starts wfrkiJJ 
for smoothness from the start to the Vo 
yaj”^,Mark (make the change easilv frn^ 
ttie drive to the build-up.) slrint fo ird? 
Rest 3 minutes. Sprint 60^ yards FoOow 

miSrfe Ti fs/ 

Change from relaxed” to “build^un” 
position at least 3 times during tlm X 
tance. Watch for the faultfySS wer e trw 
mg to correct Monday. ^ 

Thursday.— Warm up with baton passing 
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as explained in Chapter 12. Take 5 starts 
running out to the 20 yard mark. 

Friday.— Rest (no training). 

Saturday.— Race at the 100 yard dis- 
tance. Warm up for the race by jogging 
quarter mile, some stretching exercise, 
work up to full speed and hold it for 
20 yards. 

Eighth Week of Training. 

Monday.— Warm up with easy jogging. 
Go over faults discovered during the past 
week. Study your past races. Work at 
i speed correcting those faults. 

Tuesday.— Jog quarter mile. Work on 
the Finish as described in Chapter 1. Com- 
plete the day's training by making 5 good 
baton passes. Check your form against 
the instructions of Chapter 12. 

Wednesday. — Rest (no training). 

Thursday.— Warm up with baton pass- 
ing. Take 3 starts, running out to 50 yards 
on the last one. 

Friday. — Rest (no training). 

Saturday. — Race at the 100 yard dis- 
tance. Follow the same warm-up instruc- 
tions given for the Fifth Week race. 
Finish this race with the form practised 
Tuesday. 


220 YARDS DASH. 

Second Week ot Training. 

Monday. ~3og quarter mile. Bendine- 

Tu^day —Jog quarter mile. Calisthenics 

mJ pedalling Se 

jing on the back and running-in-place 
Work on the start, taking about 10. Fol' 
low directions given in Chapter 1. Sprint 
yards and take time for the distance. 

quarter mile. Do ex- 
strengthen body muscles. Prac- 
tice changing from the “build-up” to X* 
relaxed position and then practice th(» 

instructions fo? 

these changes given in Chapter 1. 

Thursday . — Jog quarter mile. Start 

times, and praSfce 
making the changes from the “drive” to 

position^^^^ql* Ih® “related” 

position. See Chapter 1 for the deq. 

ralm.^^” ^ sprint 

FHdaj/.— Jog enough to get thoroughly 
warmed up, paying attention to smooth- 

stride.^ Ih® 

Saturday.— 3og quarter mile. Sprint 
60 yards using the same style as practical 
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Thursday. Have time taken. Rest 6 min- 
utes. Sprint 100 yards as though they 
were the first 100 of a 220 yard race. Fol- 
low Chapter 1 for detailed description. 

Fifth Week of Training. 

Jlfowday.- Jog half mile. Pay attention 
during this time to the correction of faults 
discovered during the past week. Do 
body exercises for 5 minutes. Run 100 
yards at I speed working on the correction 
of faults. 

Tuesday . — Jog quarter mile. Take 6 
starts running out to the 20 yard mark on 
each and running this portion of the race 
as described in Chapter 1. Sprint 40 yards. 
Rest 8 minutes. Sprint 60 yards. 

Wednesday.— '^&vm up thoroughly. Run 
quarter mile for time. Follow the in- 
structions given in Chapter 2 for this race. 

Thursday — Warm up with baton passing 
as explained in Chapter 12. 

Friday . — Rest (no training). 

Saturday.— UsLce at the 220 yard dis- 
tance. Warm up for the race by jogging 
quarter mile, doing some stretching" ex- 
ercises, then working up to full spe^ and 
holding it for 20 yards. 

Eighth Week of Training. 

Monday.— Warm up with plenty of easy 
jogging. Go over faults discovered dur- 
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ing the past week. Study your past races. 
Work at i speed correcting those faults. 

Tuesday . — Jog quarter mile. Work on 
The Finish” as described in Chapter 1. 
Complete the day’s training by doing 
5 baton passes. See Chapter 12 for best 
form. 

Wednesday . — Rest (no training). 

Thursday. — 'Practice baton passing at 
easy speeds for warming up exercises. 
Take 3 starts. Sprint 50 yards for time. 

Friday . — Rest (no training). 

Saturday. —P&ce at the 220 yard dis- 
tance. Warm up as instructed for the fifth 
week. 




440 YARDS RUN. 

Second Week of Training. 

Monday . — Jog half mile. Spend 10 min- 
utes on exercises including push-ups, 
pedalling from a reclining position, bending 
and running-in-place. Run 300 yards at 
i speed working for a long smooth stride. 
Rest 5 minutes. Run 220 yards at f speed 
working for along stride. 

Tuesday . — Jog quarter mile. Work on 
exercises and calisthenics for the body 
muscles for 5 minutes. Work at the start 
marks, running out to the 20 yard mark 
on 10 trials. Sprint 60 yards (take time 
for distance). 

Wednesday .— half mile. Do exercises 
to strengthen body muscles for 6 rninutes. 
Practice changing from the “build-up” 
position as described in Chapter 1 to the 
“relaxed” position and back to the “build- 
up” position. 

Thursday.-Ws.vrsx up by jojgging quarter 
mile. Work on exercises for 2 minutes. 
Start from the marks 5 times. The pur- 
pose is to learn to change from the “drive” 
to the “build-up” and then to the “relax- 
ed” forms with smoothness and ease. 

Friday.— 3og enough to get thoroughly 
warmed up. Pay attention to a long 
smooth stride. 
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Saturday. ~Zo£ quarter mile. Sprint 
60 yards and have time taken. Follow 
directions given in Chapter 1 for that por- 
tion of the 100 yard dash. Rest 5 minutes. 
Run 200 yards for time following the 
directions given for that portion of the ' 
220 yard dash given in Chapter 1. 

Fifth Week of Training. 


_ Mo«da|/.-Jog half mile. Pay attention 
during this time to the correction of faults 
discovered during the past week. Do body 
exercises for 5 minutes. Run 220 yards at 
3 speed working on correction of faults. 

Tuesday.— Zog quarter mile. Take 3 
out to the 50 yard mark 
and following the directions as given in 
Chapter 1. Work for smoothness. At 
the 50 yard mark the runner should be 
travelling at a high speed but with no 
signs of straining. 

Wednesday.— Warm up by jogging, 
bpnnt to top speed. Rest 2 minutes. Run 
h^f mile following directions for the race 
given in Chapter 2. 

Thupday.—3og quarter mile. Take a 
few starts paying attention to the change 
from the drive” to the “build-up” posi- 


froni the “drive 
tion. 

Frid(iy.—3Qg enough to get thoroughly 
warmed up, paying attention to a long 
smooth stride. * 



Saturdo/y, — Race at the quarter mile 
distance. Warm up for the race by jogg- 
ing a quarter mile, doing some stretching 
exercises, then slowly working up to top 
speed. 

Eighth Week of Training. 

Monday.— log half mile. Go over faults 
discovered during the past week. Study 
both your form throughout the race and 
the strategy used. Work at i speed for 
220 yards correcting these faults. 

Tuesday.— Warm up fay baton passing 
(sprint style) as described in Chapter 12. 
Work on the The finish” as described in 
Chapter 1. 

Wednesday.— (no training). 

Thursday. — Warm up by practising baton 
passing (distance style). Take about 8 
starts running out to 20 yards on each. 

Friday.— Rost (no training). 

Saturday.— Race at the quarter mile dis- 
tance. Warm up for the race as instructed 
for the Fifth Week. 



HALF MILE RUN. 

Second Week of Training. 

Monday.— Jog I Mile. Spend 10 min- 
utes on exercises including push-ups, pedal- 
ing from a reclining position, bending and 
running-in-place. Run 800 yards at i 
speed working for a long stride. 

rnesdoy.— Jog quarter mile. Exercises 
for stomach muscles for 5 minutes. Work 
at start marks. Follow instructions of 
Chapter 1 for the start. Sprint 50 yards. 

Wedfiesday . — Jog quarter mile. Exer- 
cises for 5 minutes including shadow box- 
ing. Run 220 yards for time, following 
directions of Chapter 1. Rest 5 minutes. 
Run quarter mile at t speed. 

Thursday.— 3og half mile. Work on 
baton passing (distance style). Work at 
start marks for 10 starts. 

Friday.— Jog enough to get thoroughly 
warm. Pay attention to long smooth stride 
and relaxed body position. 

Saturday.— Waxm up by Jogging. Sprint 
100 yards and have time taken. Rest 5 
minutes. Run quarter mile at top speed 
following instructions for this distance as 
given in Chapter 2. 

Fifth Week of Training. 

Monday , — Jog a mile. Correct the faults 
of form found during the past week. Do 
arm exercises for 6 minutes. 
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Tuesday.- Warmup thoroughly by Jog- 
ging. Take 5 starts. Sprint 75 yards for 
time._ Eest 5 minutes. Sprint 125 yards 
for time. 

Wednesday. Jog quarter mile. Do some 

with the 

first 440 yards 1 second faster than planned 
for the regular half mile race. Follow the 
directions of Chapter 2 for this race, 

Thursday.— Warm up by plenty of baton 
passing. Work a short time on the finish 
for the sprint as given in Chapter 1. See 
Chapter 12 for directions in baton passing. 

<^own. (Mas- 

sage) No running, 

Stttttrday. -Race at the half mile dist- 
ance, follwing directions for the race as 
given in Chapter 2. Experiment for best 
first quarter mile pace. 

Eighth Week of Training 

Monday —Jog one mile. Go over the 
faults of form and of strategy as evidenced 
the previous Saturday. Work out a pro- 
gram to correct these. 

Tuesday. Warm up with baton passing, 
lakes starts at the marks. Sprint 100 
yards for time. 

Wednesday.— Rest. No training, 

Thwsday . — Jog quarter mile to warm 
up. Run quarter mile one second faster 



than the first quarter will be run on Satur- 
day. 

Friday.— Rest. 

Saturday. —Race at the half mile dist- 
ance. It is essential that the warming up 
prior to the race is thorough. See suggest- 
ions for Saturday’s training, fifth week, 
quarter mile run. 




THE MILE RUN 

Second Week of Training 

The training for the entire week should 
be identical with that for the half mile 
run. 

Fifth Week of Training 

Monday.— 3o^ 1 i niiles. Work for 
the correction in the form as evidenced in 
the previous race. Study errors in race 
strategy and correct them. 

Tuesday.— Warm up thoroughly by Jog- 
ging. Take 5 starts. Sprint 100 yards for 
time. Rest 5 minutes. Sprint 100 yards 
for time. 

Wedrmday.—Jog quarter mile. Do some 
percising including shadow boxing. Run 
half mile at a pace 1 second faster each 
quarter than will be used in the race. 

Thursday.— Warm up with plenty of 
baton passing. Sprint 100 yards. Take! 
mile at I speed. 

Friday. -Report for rub down. (Massage) 
No running. 

Saturday . — Race a mile. Follow ins- 
tructions of Chapter 3. Warm up for the 
race with quarter mile jog, some stretch- 
ing, and a 50 yard sprint. 

Eighth Week of Training 

Tt jr 1 -r .-V ... 
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them a program to correct 

rwesdoi/j— Warm up thoroughly by baton 
passing. Take 5 starts. Sprint 220 yards 
tor time running as directed in Chapter 1. 

Wednesday. 

Thursday -Soghslt mile. Do 5 minutes 
calisthenics including shadow boxing. Run 
quarter mile in 2 seconds faster than the 
first quarter of Saturday’s race. 

Fndai/.— Rest. 

SotMrdoj/.— Warm up by jogging quarter 
mile, sprinting 50 yards. Run one mile 

d?rWnfp best 

auring the previous weeks. 



Monday .— quarter mile. Warmup 
with easy puts, throwing some with the 
left hand; Work on the reverse from the 
set position. Smoothness and ease should 
be the objectives of this training. Spend 
5 minutes on the hop, set and reverse with- 
out the shot. See Chapter 4 for Erections 
for correct form. 

Tuesday.— arm with some jogging 
and plenty of calisthenics, especially of 
the trunk and arm muscles. Work with- 
out the shot on speeding up the reverse 
and adding snap to the final arm throw. 
Make several puts from the set position. 
Finish by working on hop, set and reverse 
without the shot. 

Wedwesdaj/.-Warm up by jogging, Take 
some easy puts starting with the hop. 
If these puts are smooth, try 6 puts for 
distance. 

Thursday . — After warming up, work 
without shot for the correction of faults 
noticed Wednesday. Take several easy 
puts from the reverse position. Do not 
tire the arm, however. 

Friday.— Sog quarter mile. Take plenty 
of calisthenics. No work with the shot. 

Saturday.— -MtQT warming up thorough- 
ly, take, 6 puts for distance. 
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Fifth Week of Training 

Monday . — Work without shot on the 
correction of faults discovered the past 
week. Take a few easy puts from the 
reverse _ position and a few from the hop. 
Perfection of form should be the aini 
now. 

Ti^day . — Warm up. Take a few puts 
for distance. Be sure that faults corrected 
Monday are still corrected. Work fairly 
hard in this training. 

_ Wednesday.— Spend all training period 
m the gymnasium on the bars, with arm 
exercises, and in developing trunk mus- 
cles. Do not touch the shot. 

r/iursdoy.— Jog quarter mile. Do calis- 
for 10 minutes. Practice for 
rh 3 d;hm and speed in the ring without shot. 
FViday.— Rest. 

Saturday . — Be sure that the heart is 
beating rapidly and that the body is warm 
before putting for distance. 

Eighth Week of Training 

Monday . — Work without shot for the 
correction of faults in the putting on last 
Saturday. Study the foot marks made to 
note where the best performances are 
occurring. Correct faults work easily 
with the shot. 

Tuesday.— Warm up. Take a few puts 
but do not strain for distance. Be sure 
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that the form is smooth and easy and that 
faults are being eliminated. 

Wednesday .—%p&a.6. the time in the 
gymnasium on calisthenics correcting the 
weakest parts of the body. Each man 
will have a different set of muscles to work 
on in this training period. 

Thursday —'Rest. 

Friday. — Rest. 

Saturday . — Extra care in warming up 
and in taking the putting easily is a 
necessary caution after the easy training 
of the week. If the previous training has 
been right you should feel fit for hard 
puts. 


THE DISCUS THROW 
Second Week of Training 

a quarter 

WnrV Si from the set position, 

do unt reverse but 

fr®*- Work for 
smoothness_ and ease in throwing. Work 

withJnt reverse for 10 minutes 

rMesda2/.--Warm_ up with calisthenics. 
Work on whirl without discus for speed, 
^row several times from the set position 
speeding up the reverse somewhat. Take 
a few easy throws with whirl. 

Wednesday/.-— Warm up easily with easv 

••‘'.''•'irl. If^thielS 

St^ for distance. 

5 throws for distance 
irom the set position. 

„„^^“^®^‘?^;“-Warm up. Correct faults 
® frr distance Wednes- 

1 ® easy throws with the 

ft working for smoothness and balance. 

t)ba<!P Af important 
phase of this weeks work. See Chapter 5. 

quarter mile. Take exer- 
disSi? muscles. Do not touch the 

Plenty of 

fof^fstance^ Throw 10 times 
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Fifth Week of Training 

Monday. — Wai-m up by jogging and exer- 
cising. Take a few easy throws with a 
slow whirl. Work for the correction of 
faults discovered in_ the previous week. 
Spend most of the time on the correction 
of those faults following the instructions 
of Chapter 5 closely. Finish with three 
throws for distance. 

Tuesday . — Warm up thoroughly. Work 
on the reverse for increase in the arm 
snap particularly at the end of the throw. 
Take 6 throws for distance. 

_ Wednesday . — Warm up with body exer- 
cises. Work without the discus on the 
whirl. Try to gain speed. Throw about 
10 times, taking the whirl fast, coming to 
a good set position and throwing easily. 

_ Thursday. —Jog quarter mile. Work 5 
times on the whirl without the discus, both 
tor spe^ and smoothness. Spend 15 
minutes in the gymnasium on calisthenics. 

Friday. — Rest. 

Saturday.— WSiicm up by jogging and 
easy throwing- Sprint 30 yards about 3 
.ninutes before competition starts. 

Eighth Week of Training 

Monday. —Warm up slowly with easy 
throwing. Go over the faults of last 
Saturday’s throwing and study the form 
as outlined in Chapter 5. Work for the 


ft 
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correction of the faults. Smoothness 

training during 

as^Sor 

^ * ^actual competition. Take 6 
throws for distance. Work easily on the 
correction of faults as appeared in the 
previous hard throws. 

Wednesday. — Rest . 

Tkursday.~Work 30 minutes in the 
gymnasium on trunk exercises. Practice 
a few whirls without the discus. 

Friday.— Rest. 

Saturday.— Warm up with jogging, easv 
throwing, and a bit of sprinting. Have 
good mental control before each trial 



THE HIGH JUMP 
Second Week of Training 

Monday.— iog quarter mile. Do plenty of 
kicking, bending, stretching to be sure 
that the body is thoroughly loosened. Set 
the bar 6" below best jumping height and 
take about 3 jumps for form. Take it 
easy and work for smoothness of the 
form set forth in Chapter 6. Then raise 
the bar 3" and jump 6 times at this height. 

Tuesday.— Warm up by jogging and 
exercising. Set bar at same height as on 
Monday and work for smoothness in the 
form. Advance the bar an inch each trial 
cleared until the jumper has reached his 
best mark maintaining an easy jumping 
form. 

Wednesday . — After warming up put the 
bar a foot below the best mark made 
Tuesday. Take a run of only 4 steps and 
jump. Work for co-ordination and perfect 
execution of the form. Advance the bar 
6" and increase the run to 8 steps. 

Thursday . — Jog quarter mile. Skip the 
rope for a short time. Work at the start 
marks following instructions of Chapter 1. 
Place bar 3" below maximum height and 
take 3 trials only. 

Friday . — Some calisthenics and rope 
skipping. No jumping. 
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Saturday.—W&rm up thoroughly. Jumo 
m competition starting at a mark 9" below 
gur best effort. Jog plenty before each 

Fifth Week of Training 

Monday. —Jog quarter mile. Work at 
an easy height for the correction of faults 
discovered the previous week. Do consi- 
derable jumping but have perfecting of 
the form as the aim for the day. ^ 

_ Tuesday. Warm up thoroughly with 
jogging, exercising. Do a few starts 

jumping form 

See Chaper 6. Do not jump to-day. 

W^nesday. After warming up, jump 
for best mark starting at a height 6" 
below the best mark of the season. 

Thursday.— 'Rest. 

Friday.— Rest. 

-Start jumping in competition 
A ^ i Jielow best previous mark. Be 
careful to be warm before each trial Re 
lax completely between trials. ' ^ 

Eighth Week of Training. 

Monday.-Work easily for the correction 
S^tuj^day’s jumping. Study 
Ohaptei 6 for correct details. ^ 

Tuesday. Plenty of rope skipping ex- 
ercising for ^ arms and trunk. Wofic it 
the start marks. No jumping. 



Wednesday. — Rest. 

Thursday.— Spend 30 minutes in the 
gymnasium on tumbling and on body ex- 
ercises. No jumping. 

Friday.— Rest. 

Saturday.— The warm-up period will 
need to be longer than usual this week. 
Supreme confidence and perfect mental 
control are big factors in jumping. 
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THE POLE VAULT. 

Second Week of Training. 

ilTowday.— Jog quarter mile. Check step 
on the runway carrying the pole. Take a 
very easy height and jump for perfect 
form. See Chapter 7 for direction^ Ad- 
vance the bar slightly but not enough to 
make clearance difficult. Pull pole up out 
of the box just before letting it go. 

Tuesday.—Zog to warm up. Work at 
the start marks. Run 50 yards dash. 
Check step on the runway. Vault 10 times 
at a fairly e^y mark for smoothness in the 
thenar shoot high above 

_ Wedwesdoj/.— Jog enough to warm up 
Check step on the runway. Vault a few 
tames at a height greater than Tuesday. 
Keep the feet shooting up Spend 15 mi- 
nutes on the bars in the gymnasium. 

piurs^y.— Check step on the runway. 
Work for more speed in the run. Keep 
the take off ^smooth and shoot the feet as 

Chapter 7 for direc- 
tions. Work 80 minutes in the gymnasium 
on honzontal bar and on tumbliS ^ 

Friday. -Work on the gymnasium on 
arm exercises, hand stands and push-ups. 

“restart marks. 
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Saturday . — Warm up by checking the 
step at the runway. Strive for a smooth 
easy vault on each trial. Take plenty of 
time in the pull-up and in the push-up dur- 
ing each vault. 

Fifth Week of Training. 

Monday . — Warm up by checking the 
runway. Sprint 50 yards for time, vault 
at an easy height for smoothness and the 
correction of faults discovered Saturday. 
See Chapter 7. Do not work too hard. 

Twesday. —Check step on the runway. 
Work for speed on the run and an easy 
take off from the ground. Work at a 
height that is easy. Try for style and per- 
fect form in each vault. Finish with 16 
minutes in the gymnasium. 

Wednesday .— 30 minutes in the 
gymnasium on tumbling, on the bars and in 
arm exercises. Take 5 starts at the marks. 
Sprint 75 yards for time. No vaulting. 

Thursday. Check step at high speed on 
the runway. Take 6 vaults at about 1 foot 
below best mark. Smoothness is the aim. 
Hold onto the pole until the jack-knife (The 
coming down position above the rod) is well 
started. 

Friday. — Rest. 

Saturday. Perfect step will be a big 
factor in the higher heights. Check the 
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step before the vaulting begins. Relax 
completely between trials. 

Eighth Week of Training. 

Monday.— 3os quarter mile. Work for 
the correction of faults discovered Satur- 
day. _ Study Chapter 7. Work for about 
45 minutes on fairly easy jumps. 

Tuesday.— '\N 2 xm up. Take 10 vaults 
each one at a slightly higher mark, Per- 
fect form is the aim of the training. Finish 
by sprinting 60 yards. 

Wednesday .— 30 minutes in the 
gymnasium on exercises to strengthen the 
portion of the vault that seems the weak- 
est. _ Finish the day by sprinting 100 yards 
for time. 

Thursday.— Rest. 

Friday.— Rest. 

Saturday.— Re sure to check the step on 
the rraway. Get thoroughly warm before 
the first trial. Do not try any heio’hts 
lower t]^n you can be reasonably sure to 
clear. Conserve your energy. The harder 
work comes at the higher heights. 



marks on the runway. Use a low hurdle 
set 10 from the board to assist in getting 
height in the jump. Special attention 
should be given to proper shoulder actions. 

Wednesday . — Warm up with jogging and 
rope skipping. Check step on the runway 
Take about 3 jumps with full speed on the 
runway but with easy take-off. Smooth- 
ness of form is essential. 

Thursday.— Work ai the start marks. 
Sprint 50 yards for time. Rest. Sprint 
50 yards for time. See Chapter 1 especial- 
ly regarding the build-up. No jumping. 

Friday.— Check step on runway. Skip 
rope. No jumping. 

Saturday . — Warm up thoroughly. Check 
step on runway. If anyone of the first 
three trials is the best jump of the year, 
do not take the balance of the trials. 

Fifth Week of Training. 

Monday.— 3og quarter mile. Check step 
on the runway at high speed. At slow 


speed jump a few times working on the 
correction of faults discovered Saturday 
Study Chapter 8. 

IWsda^/.— Work at the start marks 
Sprint 75 yards for time. Rest. Skip 
rope. Check step on runway. Take 2 
jumps for distance. 

Thursday. — Work on 5 easy jumps 
stressing the portion of the form that 
seems to be the weakest. Do some rope 
skipping and some calisthenics for arms 
and body. 

Thursday.— Warm up by easy iog’s'ine- 
Take a good rubdown. * 

Friday.— Rest. 

_ Saturday. — The first necessity of good 
jumping is a perfect step for the runway 
Have it right before the trials start. 

Eighth Week of Training. 

Monday.- Jog quarter mile. Work for 
the correction of faults noticed on last 
Saturday. Make this an easy workout and 
do not tire the legs. 

Tuesday.— Rest. 

^ Wednesday ^Some rope skipping and 
calisthenip for the body. Work at the 
start marks. No jumping. Sprint 75 yards. 

run- 
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Friday. — Rest. 

Satitrdai/.— Be completely prepared for 
the first trial concerning correct step, 
loose muscles and rapid heart action. 



THE HOP STEP AND JUMP. 
Second Week of Training, 

Movday.~Zo^ quarter mile. Work for 
runway. See Chapter 

Take a few trials to get proper balance, 
okip rope for 5 minutes. Take a few 
starts. See Chapter 9 for correct form. 

Tuesday. —yRsiXm up by checking step on 
the runway. Work on the long jump as 
directed in Chapter 8. 

Wednesday. —Yl&vxa. up by checking step 
on the runway. Take 6 easy trials work- 
ing for smoothness. See Chapter 9 for 
directions as to correct form. Work some 
at the start marks. See Chapter 1 for 
build up phase. 

Thursday. — Warm up by sprinting and 
rope skipping. Sprint 75 yards for time. 
Work 16 minutes in gymnasium for body 
exercises. 

Friday.— Qiitck step on the runway 
INo jumping. 

Saturday.— After proper warming up, 
take 6 trials for distance. Measure sepa- 
rately the length of the hop, and jump. 

Fifth Week of Training. 

Monday, ^Check step at the runway, 
jumps working for the correc- 
tion of faults noticed Saturday, Work to 
strengthen the portion of the jump that 
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seems weakest. Make the workout rather 
long but not strenuous. 

Tuesday. — After checking step, work on 
the hop. Use good speed on runway, as 
long a hop as possible and then run. The 
object is to maintain as much of the 
runway speed as possible at the end of 
the hop. 

Wednesday. rope to warm up. 
Take 5 long jumps as directed in Chapters. 

Thursday. — Study Chapter 9. Spend 15 
niinutes in the gymnasium on body exer- 
cises. No jumping. 

Friday. — Rest. 

Saturday .— Warm by jogging, sprinting 
and cheeking step on the runway. Con- 
serve energy between trials. When any 
trial breaks previous individual record quit 
for the day. 

Eighth Week for Training. 

Monday . — Jog quarter mile. Study the 
trials of last Saturday for faults in the 
form. Work for their correction. 

Tuesday. — Warm up by jogging. Take 
5 starts. Sprint 50 yards. Rest. Sprint 50 
yards. 

Wednesday. — Rest. 

Thursday. — Work for 80 minutes in the 
gymnasium on arm and body exercises. 
Get a good rubdown. (Massage). 
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Friday. — Rest. 

Saturday , — Be properly prepared for 
each trial. 6 efforts are all for the days 
work so do the best on each one. 





THE LOW HURDLES. 


i 

f 


I Second Week of Training. 

Monday.—Jog quarter mile. Do 10 
minutes of calisthenics. Work over 1 
; hurdle for body balance and for proper leg 

: swings. See Chapter 11 for instructions. 

Tmsday.—3og quarter mile. Work at 
-i start marks— see Chapter 1 for instruc- 

tions on start and on sprinting 100 yards. 
Use first hurdle in position and work for 
proper step to this hurdle. 

Wednesday.— 3og quarter mile. Work 
over 1 hurdle for left arm motion and for 
down sweep of right leg. See Chapter 11. 
Strive for good balance going over the 
hurdle. Run quarter mile at f speed. 

Thursday.— 3og quarter mile. Do 10 
minutes calisthenics. Use first hurdles in 
position and work for step between them 
7 steps is the aim of this practice. Check 
carefully on the action of the left leg in 
this workout. 

Friday. — Warm up. Work on start for 
5 minutes. 

Saturday.— W&vm up thoroughly, Use 
3 hurdles in position and race 100 yards 
for time. Rest. Sprint 100 yards for time, 
no hurdles— see Chapter 1 for directions. 
Fifth Week of Training. 

Monday.— 3og quarter mile. Do 5 minutes 
of calisthenics. Use 2 hurdles in position 
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Fifth Week of Training. 

Jog quarter mile. Spend 5 
minut^ on stretching and bending. Take 
1 hurdle and correct the faults noticed in 
the past week. Work for smoothness over 
the hurdle. Use 3 hurdles and see if the 
faults have been worked out. 

Tuesday.— 'Warm up as usual. Work at 
100 yards for time 
with 2 hurdles in position. Rest. Sprint 
lO yards with 3 hurdles in position. 

Wed^esdai/.— Warm up by jogging 
quarter mile and stretching. Use 2 hurdles 
and run over them fast. If form is good, 
run 70 yards— 5 flights— for time. If not 
work to correct observed faults. 

Thursday. Spend 10 minutes on arms 
pa leg exercises. Special attention should 
be paid to the swing of the left leg. 
Sprint 75 yards for time. 

Friday. — Rest. 

up by jogging quarter 
mile_ stretching* bending— and trying 2 
hurdles twice— and taking 1 start. 

Eighth Week of Training. 

Monday/.— Wpm up by jogging quarter 
mile and stretching. Take one hurdle and 
work for the copection of faults noticed 
in last Saturday’s race. 

Tuesday . — Jog quarter mile. Work at 



5 starts. Race 175 yards for time. 

Wedne^y.— Do 10 minutes exercising 
and stretching. Use 2 hurdles and work 
for smoothness from start marks over the 
hurdles. Work on Finish as given in 
Chapter 1. 

2%Mrsda2/.— Study the action of the 
right arm in Chapter 10. Take 1 hurdle 
and practice on this arm. 

B'riday. 

Saturday.- After warming up properly, 
race at top speed through the flight but 
do not allow yourself to be excited by any- 
thing or be detracted by competitors, 
perfect mental control is essential to good 
hurdling. 


the high hurdles. 

Second Week of Training. 

Mo'^ay.—Sog quarter mile. Spend 5 
minutes on stretching and bending exer- 

tif I hurdle only for form. 
Stress the proper placement of the front 

Sections Chapter 10 for 

Do plenty of 

stretching and leg exercises. Work at 
start inarks. Sprint 30 yards. Come out 
and over first hurdle. Stress 

Ld St S ™ 

Wedwesdoj/.— Jog quarter mile. Do 
plenty of stretching. Come out of marks 

motion 

and continuous. See notes in 
haWts!^ developing bad 

Thursday. Sog quarter mile. Work 
Pay attention to 
i’^?^ lean and to proper position of 

Srint ^ ^ ^20 yard 

_ Friday.— Waxm. up thoroughly with exer- 
cising and stretching. No hurlin™ 

thoroughly. Race 
70 yards-6 flights for time. Rest. Race 
70 yards with only 3 hurdles for time. 



and work for step and for body balance. 
Do not attempt too much speed, but work 
on arm action. 

Tuesday . — Warm up by exercising. 
Work out of start marks and over last 
hurdle. Work for snap over the hurdle 
and drive away from it. Finish the days 
training by running a 4 hurdle 100 yards 
dash. 

Wednesday.— 3og quarter mile. Work 
over 1 hurdle for smoothness of form. 
Guard against any tendency to float in the 
air. Run 330 yards for time. See instruc- 
tions for 220 yard dash in Chapter 1. 

Thursday. Warm up with calisthenics. 
Work at start marks and over 1 hurdle. 
Concentrate on getting in fast drive after 
crossing the hurdle. 

Friday. — Rest. 

Saturday.— Jog quarter mile. Sprint 
50 yards. Try 1 hurdle from the marks. 
Run the full 220 yards distance — 10 hurdles. 

Eighth Week of Training. 

Monday . — Jog quarter mile. Work on 
body exercises for 10 minutes. Work over 
1 hurdle for the correction of faults noted 
last week. See Chapter 11. 

Tuesday.— Warm up thoroughly. Sprint 
50 yards for time. Rest 5 minutes. Use 
two hurdles and sprint 50 yards distance 
for time. The time for the second trial 


should be within four-fifths of a second of 
the first trial with hurdles. 

Wednesday . hurdles in position for 
smoothness and step at slow speed. Finish 
days training by running 400 yards at 

nearly top speed. 

Thursday.— 'BiQst. 

Friday .— minutes of calisthenics and 
good rub down. (Massage). 

Saturday. To warm up, jog quarter 
mile; woris over 2 hurdles once; and sprint 
dO yards. By this time in the training the 
low hurdles should be a fairly well exe- 
cuted race so far as form is concerned. 




THE JAVELIN THROW. 
Second Week of Training. 

Monday . — Jog quarter mile. Work for 
smoothness in the reverse from the set 
position. Do not try for distance. Work 
without the javelin on the run and reverse. 
See Chapter 13. 

Tuesday . — Warm up with 10 minutes 
calisthenics. Take a few easy throws 
combining run and the reverse. If the 
form is fairly smooth take 3 throws for 
distance. 

Wedtiesday . — Warm up by working on 
the run and reverse without the javelin. 
Take a few easy throws from the set posi- 
tion for smoothness and finish with 3 
throws for distance. 

Thursday. — Rest. 

Friday . — Work without the javelin on 
the reverse. Try to speed up the foot 
work without destroyed balance. Do not 
use the javelin. 

Saturday . — Throw for distance (not more 
than 6 throws). Warm up for the com- 
petition with plenty of jogging and exer- 
cising. 

Fifth Week of Training. 

Monday . — Jog quarter mile. Work for 
smoothness and the correction of faults 
noted the previous week. See Chapter 13. 
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Tu^day.-Warm up with 10 minutes 
calisthenics. Take 3 throws for distance 
and note whether the faults supposedly 
corrected Monday were actually correeted. 
Wednesday. — Rest. 

Thursday.— Work without the javelin for 
speed and smoothness in the footwork of 
the run and reverse. 

Friday.— Rest. 

Saturday.— Be careful in warming- up 
to do so gradually and to have the arm and 
body loosened before attempting competi- 
tive throws. 

Eighth Week of Training. 

Monday.— Work on the correction of 
faults discovered the previous week. Study 
Chapter 13. Do not attempt to throw for 
distance but correct the form for smooth- 
ness. 

Tuesday.— Very easy workout striving- 
for snioothness and ease in the delivery of 
the javelin. Work in the gymnasium for 
15 minutes on body exercises. 

Wednesday.-Work at the start marks 
on sprmt work for 15 minutes. Do not 
touch the javelin. 

Thursday.— Rest. 

Friday.— Rest. 


Satur day. ~~0hser7e caution in properly 
warming up before attempting hard 



throws. If any throw should be far 
enough to win, use the remaining throws 
m working for perfect form and do not 
strain the arm on an attempt to throw 
hard. 


TRAINING. 

The word training has come to have more 
than one meaning. However, the outstand- 
ing meaning is that given to the training 
that IS done on the field in preparing for 
th© events. Part II of th© book doals with 
this part of the training. There is how- 
ever in training for athletics three other 
very important divisions: eating, sleeping 
and mental attitudes. Each of these four 
parts are important for the best perform- 
ance in competition and none may be 
neglected. 

Eating. 

Each athlete will find that certain foods 
are disagreeable to him either in taste or 
in after_ effects. Avoid such foods. The 
mam thing is to eat plain nourishing foods 
in moderate Quantities, and the problem of 
®^ting will never be a serious one. 

The problem is not so much what will a 
vegetarian pd a non-vegetarian eat, but 
when and how much shall he eat. The 
common food of every country is the food 
for athletes. 

^pP“^”®'*~Well done and not too highly 

Steaks and well done roasts. 

fofatoes.- Baked ones are best. Potato 
chips. Boiled potatoes. 
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iBice — Avoid using too much so as to 
overload the stomach. 

Bread. — Double-roti (Bread) toast — well 
done, chappaties— never more than 3 puris 
at a meal. 

Vegetables.— One each meal to the taste 
of the athlete. 

FrMtis.— Fruits of all kinds, but in small 
quantities, and only at the regular meal 
time. 

Desserts. — Fruits, ice-cream, sweets, in 
small amounts and only at meal time. All 
heavy pastries and cakes should be avoided 
and never taken except at meals. 

Drinking.— Dvmk plenty of milk, but 
only at meal times. Tea, coffee, cocoa, 
ovaltine, have no objections but should be 
taken very moderately. Many athletes 
think that on the field to eat an orange or 
drink a bottle of soda water after a run is 
refreshing. This habit is very harmful 
and should be given up entirely. Secure 
some water and wash the mouth out well 
but do not swallow the water. Such a 
practice will be just as refreshing and it 
will not have the evil effects on the stomach 
and the body as a whole. 

Over-Fating.— Over-eating is the worst 
(and probably the most common) fault dis- 
covered in an athlete’s training programme. 
Be moderate. Keep the quantity small, 
and the amount at each meal about the 
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same in quantity. If the amount is kept 
small, the kind of food will not become a 
problem. When in doubt about your food 
consult a doctor, or a reliable physical 
education director. 

Sleeping.— k regular time for retiring 
and a regular time for rising are the most 
impoitant facts to establish with reference 
to sleeping. Seven to nine hours are 
required for most athletes. Get plenty of 
sound sleep, but be regular in your sleep- 
mg hours. Remember that late hours one 
night in a week will undo the good effects 
of a week shard training, just as one punch 
at a looking glass will break it even though 
It took weeks to make it. Securing abound- 
ing health is not so difficult for athletes 
keeping of it that is the 

difficult thing. 

Mental Attitudes. 

The disposition of the athlete materially 
affects the result of his training. A few 
proper ^attitudes are suggested, all point- 
ing to the best results in training. 

1. The realization that athletics are 
sport, and that the best sport is 
had when each does his best, win 
or lose. It takes definite mental 
control and belief to enjoy athle- 
tics when you have done your best 
win or lose. 


2. Confidence in yourself— Do your best 
and let it go at that. Study your 
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events, study your own ability, 
know Iwth the event and yourself 
well. Both build confidence that 
you wih do your best. 

A burning desire to improve yourself 
— be always ready to learn how to 
do your event with new methods. 
A true love of the event in which 
you are competing. Aim at the 
_ World record in that event. 

A happy smile for all other contes- 
tants. A real desire that they too 
may do their best. 

Games at Los Angeles, 
demonstratea the mental attitudes deve- 
loped in various countries due to their 
training programmes. Japan was remark- 
able in the dogged tenacity displayed by 

men and wo- 

men legardless of the circumstances under 
Which they were competing. They had 
dennitely trained themselves never to 
they had trained themselves 
wexl._ The physical stamina of the 
rinmsh runners amazed the world. One 
mim, three miles, 6 miles, 26 miles 

year-round pro- 
training in Finland showed 
itaelf m a very convincing fashion. The 
the American athletes was 
dispia^d in all events. They knew the 

tested the 

methods out, they knew their own ability 
and ran many of the races as if they were 
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running alone and enjoying it. They knew 
their best and they were confident that on 
the day of competition they could give of 
their best. The mental attitude which you 
as an athlete take toward your training 
will determine the kind of competitor you 
will be when the day for your big test 
comes. The results on the day of competi- 
tion is the result of your training. Failure 
to _ concentrate on the doing of the little 
things necessary for good sound training 
will show up in poor results on the day of 
the meet. 

Field Training. 

Eating, sleeping and mental conditions 
are preparing the athlete so that he can 
get the greatest results from his field train- 
ing. Each part of the training programme 
influences every other part. Do the best 
you can in all lines of training and the 
result will be satisfactory. 

For the best results in field training 
make a close analysis^ of your event in Part 
I and follow the field training programme 
for that event in Part II, paying close at- 
tention to the instructions. The results 
can be very good but that depends on the 
mental attitude of the athlete. 




